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Hitlerizing America 


WO proposals are at 

this writing before the 
country. Senator Burke 
proposes in the form of a 
bill a Selective Service 
Law, in other words, the 
Draft. President Roosevelt 
proposes to put every boy 
and girl in these United 
States into military train- 


When the President 
spoke to his press confer- 
ence some time ago he out- 
lined very sketchily what 
he had in mind. The Pres- 
ident doesn’t make himself very clear these days, but 
what he seemed to have in mind was this: 

If you, or your son, or daughter, are about 18, and 
ready to graduate from high school, you or your child 
will head for an enlistment station to take a year’s 
training. If you had plans for something else, it is 
just too bad, because this is not going to be a volun- 
tary procedure, you have to go. When you get to the 
camp, you will at once begin to receive training in 
any of a number of fields which will make you use- 
ful in case of war. Perhaps you will be one of those to 
receive actual combat training, or perhaps you will 
learn behind-the-lines work. It doesn’t make any real 
difference: the point is, you and thousands like you 
will be learning to become the cog in a vast totalitar- 
lan machine. 

Yes, friend, I said totalitarian. A nation which goes 
in for the kind of thing we have been doing in the 
last few months is heading for a Hitler dictatorship. 
Taking our 18-year-old kids off to training camps is a 
step toward Hitlerism, Gearing the economy of an 
entire nation to armament and war is the tactic of 
Hitler. 

In his talk with the gentlemen of the press, the 
President let it be known that he was not altogether 
pleased with the attitude of America’s younger gen- 
eration. The one-year training period would give our 
youth a sense of discipline which they now lack, he 
said. It would make them less susceptible to influ- 
ence. Are we supposed to believe that the President 
doesn’t know that this is precisely the way Hitler and 
Mussolini have always indoctrinated the young of the 
land? Are we supposed to think that this is the way 
to train American youth? 

The family has long been the place where young 
people learned the fundamental lessons of life. The 
fam.ly is where they learned how to get along with 
others. Is the blasphemous “do what you’re told and 
shut up” discipline of Army sergeants a better sub- 
stitute? 

America is a country grown great on the ideas her 
children have given her. The President openly ad- 
mitted to the newspapermen that one of his reasons 
for proposing the youth conscription plan was to 
teach them to throw off the “isms” that are supposed 
to dominate them. I think what the President wants is 
to rid them of all “isms” except Rooseveltism. This 
country has grown great on its “isms”: When Jeffer- 
son was running for President he was denounced for 
his “Jacobinism”. Every prophet and leader of the 
American people has been denounced for “isms”, yet 
the America of today is the product of those ideas. 
We need more ideas for America, not less, We need 
a youth full to the bursting with ideas, not a mob of 
sickly kids who think the highest thing in life is to 
play follow the leader. | 

The Burke bill is simply another horse of the same 
color. The bill is a measure to draft every man from 
the ages of 21 to 65 for eight months of military train- 
ing and service. The bill was taken out of the top 
drawer at Army headquarters. 

Perhaps Senator Burke feels that he is doing great 
things. In reality the Senator is acting like a labora- 
tory specimen. All of the measures now being brought 
forward in Congress are of two kinds. Either they are 
part of the President’s plan to make America over 
into an armed camp, where one man is general and 
the rest are part of an army, or the bills are by- 
products of this plan. The bill to deport Harry 
Bridges, is a by-product of the President’s plan to 
place Big Business back in the driver’s seat. Thus too 
with the Burke bill. 

The mere passage of one bill is meaningless in 
itself. It is the total picture that must be caught. It 
is preparing against Hitler by Hitlerizing America 
that must be observed and shouted down. 


ise Joma 


Dan Gillmor 
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This Mexico City office structure, now being completed, is one of mony thot in- 
dicate the building boom and general progress achieved under Cardenas. 
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The Army (below) marches around Monument of the Revolution. While there 
is misgiving as to some generals, the troops are trusted by the people. 


A Camacho campaign poster. Thousands of these have been plastered on bill- 
boards and buildings in an election comparable to the U.S. campaign in 1936. 
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These youngsters (below) are enrolled in the government schools which were 
established by President Cardenas to wipe out illiteracy and inform citizenry. 


Mexico’s Historic Hour 
by 
LAZARO CARDENAS 


President of the Republic of Mexico 


HE current Presidential cam- 

paign has no precedent from 

the standpoint of the wide, 
popular enthusiasm that it has 
aroused in Mexico. The people of 
Mexico no longer look upon elec- 
toral campaigns as a contest be- 
tween personalities. This election 
is of deeper concern to them. At 
the voting booth the Mexican peo- 
ple will express their seriously con- 
sidered decision on social issues. 

In this election the conflict is be- 
tween those democratic forces that 
have paved the way for Mexico’s 
political, spiritual, and economic 
freedom, and the enemies of democ- 
racy. Once again, conservative and 
reactionary elements are seeking 
to recapture their power and to 
take away from the majority of the 
people the gains they have won. 

In the past, liberal and progres- 
sive forces have proved victorious. 


AS TOLD TO SAMUEL CHAVKIN 


The history of Mexico’s_ social 
transformation is actually the his- 
tory of the growth in strength of 
the liberal and progressive groups 
who have derived their power from 
their popular origin, and from 
their complete identification with 
the interests of the masses of the 
peasants and workers. They have 
stood for the people against the 
privileged minority. 

The present democratic move- 
ment in Mexico has proved to the 
world that it is not theory, but 
fact, that popular, democratic insti- 
tutions bring social achievements. 
For these institutions and their 
achievements have become the 
fundamental possession of the 
Mexican people. They possess 
reality and their reality is a better 
life for the Mexican people. 


Any groups or programs of activ- 
ity, therefore, that are designed to 
bring about changes through vio- 
lence, instead of through demo- 
cratic means, cannot be considered 
tolerantly as political parties only, 
but must be viewed as an action 
against the nation itself and the 
democracy for which it stands. 


HE present electoral contest is 

most significant as an expres- 
sion of developing maturity in 
Mexico’s progressive movement. A 
movement that has grown from the 
period of simple political inde- 
pendence — equality in suffrage 
rights—to an understanding of the 
democratic necessity for an equita- 
ble distribution of wealth, which is 
the basis of a true democracy. That 
is the reason why this election has 


interested the people, particularly 
the working class, so profoundly. 

In Mexico, democracy has taken 
on a functional character. Those 
running for office are no longer in- 
dividuals only, bearing no responsi- 
bilities to organized groups of elec- 
tors. They reflect, instead, the 
principal interests of the people be- 
cause they spring from, and are 
responsible to, well defined, organ- 
ized social classes. 

So their representation becomes 
completely dependent on the will 
of the people, and projects more 
accurately their (the people’s) de- 
sires in respect to social programs. 

The Mexican army, that now has 
suffrage, is looked upon as a firm 
defender of our institutions and 
assures us that the election will 
not degenerate into a free-for-all 
amongst political and army chief- 
tains in (continued on next page) 
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the attempt to usurp dictatorial 
power. This election will be a clean 
contest, free of any intimidating 
forces. 

This election also mirrors those 
principles that are basic to Mex- 
ico, and that guide the country’s 
national and international policies. 
And in the active participation of 
the working class, the people of 
Mexico have guarantees that the 
election will be successful, in that 
it will spell defeat for any attempts 
at dictatorship, chieftainism, and 
anarchy—the salient factors that 
make for the eclipse of human lib- 
erties and democratic institutions. 

The legal and peaceful transmis- 
sion of power will be the best dem- 
onstration of the effectiveness of 
the democratic principles that reg- 
ulate our civic life and justify the 
international policy of Mexico in 
defense of those democracies that 
are attacked by the forces of the 
totalitarian dictatorship. 

The affirmation of the democratic 
institutions in Mexico, and the ful- 
fillment of the program to improve . 
the conditions of the exploited 
classes, are the best guarantees for 
the maintenance of peace in our 
country and the continuation of 
normal relations with the people 
of the United States, who also have 
a democratic regime. 

Mexico has no expansionist ideals. 
Its sole ambition is to consolidate 
itself through work and liberty. 

The similarity between demo- 
cratic governments of the United 
States and Mexico, their mutual re- 
spect toward the territorial integ- 
rity and sovereignty of the respec- 
tive countries, is the basis of good 
relations between the two peoples 
and governments. This also ex- 
plains the coincidence of positions 
by these countries with respect to 
the attacks on international law 
and civilization. 


ONCERNING the present anti- 

Mexican campaign in the 
United States, we believe that such 
a campaign represents the activi- 
ties of the minority, reactionary 
elements of Mexico in alliance with 
the economic interest of a reac- 
tionary minority in the United 
States. Our enemies have tried to 
break down the authority and 
prestige of the democratically 
elected regime and to undermine 
its friendship with the United 
States. They have accused the gov- 
ernment of Mexico of complicity 
with the totalitarian tendencies 
that are opposed to the policy of 
the American government. 

These- self-concerned, minority 
interests, particularly those of the 
oil companies, wish to bring about 
serious differences between the 
people of the United States and 
Mexico. They hope thereby to 
serve their selfish interests. They 
are paving the way for it through 
the malevolent newspaper propa- 
ganda that tries to picture us as a 
center of operations from which 
Nazi-Fascist aggression against the 
United States can begin. 

In this interplay of commercial 
intrigue, the Mexicans, who are 
conscious of the international po- 
litical situation, and being sincere 
friends to you, our Northern 
neighbor, will not allow themselves 
to be made dupes of the totalitarian 
objectives. 
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“Work and liberty.” Top: Indians 
weaving. Center: Mexican girl in mod- 
ern office. Below: A Lake Fisherman. 
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On his tour of the provinces, Camacho is acclaimed (above) as the “benefactor of the masses.” Recognized as a follower of Cardenas, the liberal 
candidate is counted on to give ear to the needs and aspirations of his constituents, as the outgoing president has. Cardenas went to his people by air, 
car, mule back and, sometimes, even on foot. In Guadalajara, Camacho was greeted by this turnout (below). The rallies have a carnival spirit. Peons, 
peasants, Indians, industrial workers, women, young and old, come to see and cheer him. Their dislike for his rival is sometimes expressed in strikes. 


À Avila Camacho, inheritor of the political mantle of Cardenas, greets a cheering throng from the balcony of Mexico City’s presidential palace. Though 
shown on a balcony, his has been a roaring, tumultuous drive through the country. That’s Camacho, center, applauding. At his right is labor leader Toledano. 


W Oil unites the Mexicans. They honor President Cardenas, who signed bills expropriating foreign oil interests, and Camacho, presidential nominee, pledged 
to stand by that expropriation. March 18, 1938, when laws were adopted, is a national holiday. Its observance in 1940 served for a Camacho election rally. 


À Election campaigns have their 
pleasures. Dark-eyed señoritas smilingly 
greet Presidential Nominee Camacho as 
he’s feted at a typical community rally. 


Peasants with broad-brimmed hats >> 
fill the great public square at Mexico's 
Guadalajara as speakers supporting 
Avila Camacho’s candidacy come to town. 


CAMACHO’S 
CAMPAIGN 


AKE the enthusiasm of baseball 

fans at World Series time. Throw 

in the excitement and partisanship 
of devotees of football, ring and race 
track. Add the mass participation of 
small town barbeques, torch light 
parades and open air rallies. 

Put them all together and you’ve 
an approximation of the high-pitched 
popular Mexican movement which has 
crowded arenas and brought cheering 
thousands into motion in support of 
General Camacho, candidate of the 
official government party, the Party 
of the Mexican Revolution. 

Nomination by the P.R.M. in the 
past has been as certain a guarantee 
of victory as designation by Demo- 
crats in Tennessee, but for different 
reasons. The army, trade unions and 
most peasant groups are members. 
This year, they’ve set new records be- 
cause Camacho carries on the progres- 
sive policies of President Cardenas. 
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Mexico Struggles for Freedom 


The People South of the Border Vote This Week in a Critical 
National Election. The Chief Issue Is: Will Their New Deal Survive? 


By J. R. WARREN 


OR weeks the news pages, the 

gossip columns, and the radio, 

have been full of tips on Mex- 
ico. Fascist conspiracy, Commu- 
nist rebellion, Nazi occupation, and 
general disaster along the Rio 
Grande have been juggled before 
us. 

Senator Elmer Thomas (D. 
Okla.) wants us to take over Mex- 
ico as a colony. United States 
Army Chief of Staff, George C. 
Marshall, hints that Mexico may be 
one of the places where U. S. 
troops will soon move in. Scripps- 
Howard thunder-maker, Raymond 
Clapper, booms: “The plain blunt 


fact is that we may have to be 
using American troops in the West- 


ern Hemisphere for protective oc-. 


cupation. . . . There is immediate 
concern over possibilities in Mex- 
ico, which lies between the United 
States and the Panama Canal. 
Conditions are exceedingly unsta- 
ble.” 
Mexico! 

say it. A 
rectangle 


Close your eyes and 
sprawling, irregular 
in a 6th grade Geog- 


raphy Book. A gaudy setting of 


romantic ranches, stucco cities 
and musical comedy politics. ... 
Swarthy Generals, be-mustached 
and be-medalled, who spend their 
nights shooting up bars and their 
days hatching revolts. Green-eyed 


senoritas blowing kisses from a 
rose-covered balcony. Dark Indi- 
ans drowsing by an adobe wall. 

That’s Hollywood’s Mexico. 

Mexico of the Mexicans is a dif- 
rent kind of a country. 

Mexico was a flourishing Indian 
Empire when the Spaniards discov- 
ered it 450 years ago, moved in, 
and barred other settlers. So to- 
day, Mexico has become a Spanish- 
Indian mixture, something all its 
own. Our United States were set- 
tled first by Englishmen and Span- 
iards, later by almost every people 
in the world. We inherited a mix- 
ture too, America. We speak Eng- 
lish, the Mexicans Spanish; we 
play baseball, the Mexicans dance 


Sunday, July 7, is the day the Mexican goes to the polls to decide on the men and policies which will guide his future. 


the Jota; we eat hot dogs, they eat 
tamales; we wear caps and fedoras, 
they wear sombreros. 

But work isn’t either Mexican or 
American, or German, Chinese, or 
South African. Neither are fac- 
tories and farms. Mexicans work, 
like Americans, or go hungry. They 
smelt ore, sweep streets, make 
shoes, refine oil, and go down in 
mines. They plow land and sow 
wheat, corn, and beans, and har- 
vest and sell them. 

They have the same troubles as 
we do finding a job, keeping it, 
organizing themselves, bargaining 
with their employers, and living on 
their pay. They have the same 
troubles on the land scratching up 
enough to keep the homestead go- 
ing, selling their grain at a profit, 
and keeping the kids in school. 

As we have learned, sometimes 
forgotten, and more than once re- 
discovered, the Mexicans have 
found that all this bears a direct 
relationship to politics. It means 
putting in power men who know 
the people and will fight for them 
against the selfish minority. Men 
who understand the importance of 
higher wages and lower profits. 
Men who will stand against land- 
lords who would monopolize land, 
against grafters who have a price 
for the dirty work to be done. 

Next Sunday, July 7, Mexicans 
are going to the polls to choose a 
new President, Senate, and House 
of Deputies. The people of Mex- 
ico know whom they want. So do 
big business men and big landlords. 
And so do the United States oil 
companies. So do the diplomats 
and new empire-builders in Wash- 
ington, who suddenly want to out- 
Hitler Hitler, in the name of “stop- 
ping the Nazis,” by pushing our 
borders indefinitely southward. 

This is our first clue as to why 
all the shouting about Mexico. 


ERE’S another. Sunday’s elec- 
tion means to Mexico some- 
thing like what our second Roose- 
velt election in 1936 meant to us. 
The real candidates are issues—the 
right to organize, relief, real aid 
to farmers, restraint of monopoly, 
social legislation of all sorts. These 
are on one side of the ballot. On 
the other are social backwardness, 
high dividends, and rugged indi- 
vidualism. 

That wasn’t how our press, 
radio, and Wall Street described 
our election in 1936. And that isn’t 
how the press and bankers in Mex- 
ico are describing it either. Our 
Republicans claimed to be cham- 
pioning democracy against Red 
Dictatorship. The reactionaries of 
Mexico are using the old Red 
herring now. 

Occupying a similar position in 
Mexico today as Roosevelt did here 
in 1936, are two Mexicans whose 
names you must remember. The 
first is President Lazaro Cardenas 
(La-za-ro Kahr-day-nus). The sec- 
ond is General Manuel Avila Ca- 
macho (Man-well Ahveela Kah- 
matcho). Presidents of Mexico 
are limited by law to one 6-year 
term. Camacho is the popular 
choice to succeed Cardenas. 


Candidate Camacho, like millions of his followers, is of Indian stock and he is proud of it. This factor looms large in the outcome of the presidential election. 


Cardenas has given Mexico what 
the first-term Roosevelt gave us. 
Stocky, stumpy, unpretentious, 
proud of his abundant Indian blood, 
Cardenas did what few Mexican 
politicians ever did before. He 
went to the people—by air, car, 
mule back, sometimes shank’s 
mare. He talked to them, learned 
what they needed, and returned to 
get it for them: land and irriga- 
tion for the farmers, protection of 
unions and enforcement of labor 
laws for workingmen, price restric- 
tions for consumers. 

But greater than any other 
achievement of Cardenas was his 
recovery of the land and mineral 
wealth of Mexico for its own peo- 
ple. 


ACK in the 19th century, a wily 
B and corrupt Mexican dictator, 
Porfirio Diaz, revised the laws so 
that he could dispose of some 90% 
of the country’s mineral wealth and 
most of its good farm land to for- 
eigners. So the Mexicans lost their 
heritage. Diaz gained fat, foreign 
bribes. In a few years of Diaz 
rule, some 29 individuals, mostly 
foreigners, acquired 100,000,000 
acres of Mexican land; an area 
equal to New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut—about one-fifth 
of all Mexico. 

Diaz fell in 1911, and the Con- 
stitution of 1917, in force today, 


provided legal basis for redistribu- 
tion of the land Diaz had given for 
bribes, and repossession of the 
mineral wealth by Mexicans or 
their Government. But bribery and 
coercion prevented enforcement of 
this legislation. 

‘Cardenas was the first to seri- 
ously attempt to enforce this con- 
stitution accepted by the people 
more than a quarter of a century 
ago. To Mexican farmers and 
farm communities he distributed 
some 42,000,000 acres of land in 
six years. And when great foreign 
oil monopolies like Royal Dutch 
Shell and Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey refused to pay the wage in- 
crease ordered by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, the Cardenas administra- 
tion took back their oil. 

Mexico’s whole national inde- 
pendence and welfare thus depend 
on whether the new President will 
carry on or drop the Cardenas 
program. Avila Camacho is trusted 
to do the former, less because of 
his personal qualities than because 
he is the nominee of the Party of 
the Mexican Revolution, the great 
people’s party. 

To understand Mexican political 
parties, it is important that Amer- 
icans understand what the word 
“revolution” means to Mexico. 
Through the years of promises and 
sell-outs that began with Diaz, po- 
litical figures outdid themselves in- 
venting exciting phraseology. Thus 


Marxist words became popular al- 
though Marxism as an idea was 
almost never understood. Thus to- 
day all Mexicans speak in revolu- 
tionary terms. To the banker rev- 
olution means economic national- 
ism; to the middle class, progres- 
sive programs like those of the 
New Deal; to the Army hierarchy, 
military control; to the working 
people, shorter hours and higher 
wages; to the peasants, who make 
up 66% of the population, it means 
a plot of land, free from the whip 
hand of the big land-owner. 

The Party of Mexican Revolution 
or PRM, as it is always called, is 
the liberal progressive party sup- 
ported by the working people and 
the small farmers. It has won the 
elections in Mexico since 1910. The 
rich and powerful minorities, who 
oppose PRM have called it a dic- 
tatorship. Actually, the party is 
no more authoritarian than the 
New Deal was in 1936. No better 
proof of this exists than the fact 
that 20-odd opposition parties 
flourish in Mexico quite unmolested 
by either the Government or the 
PRM. 

Largest of these, and loudest in 
its denunciation of the PRM, is the 
Party of National Revolutionary 
Unification, known as PRUN. Its 
leftist name is no more than a per- 
functory bow to Mexico’s revolu- 
tionary aspirations and exag- 
gerated terminology. 


RUN is the group that has 

named General Juan Andreu Al- 
mazan (Whahn An-dray-oo Al-ma- 
zan), its Presidential candidate. 
He is champion of those who would 
scrap the social advancements of 
Cardenas and hand back Mexico’s 
riches to foreigners. Twenty-five 
years ago Almazan and Cardenas 
fought side by side in the revolu- 
tionary armies that finally re- 
turned Mexico to quasi-democracy 
in 1917. But since then, Almazan 
has conveniently forgotten his 
ideals and become one of the rich- 
est property owners and road con- 
tractors of Mexico. 

These, then, are the main actors 
in the swirling drama of Mexican 
politics—Cardenas, Almazan, Avila 
Camacho, the PRM and the PRUN. 
And you ought to know at least a 
few others. One is Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano (Vee-séntay Lom- 
bardo Toh-lay-dahno), slim young 
leader and master strategist of the 
CTM (Mexican Confederation of 
Workers) the CIO of Mexico. 

Solidest source of PRM support, 
the CTM has grown to a member- 
ship of nearly one million in the 
bare five years since 1935, when 
it broke away from the conserva- 
tive Mexican AF of L, the CROM 
(Revolution Confederation of Mexi- 
can Laborers). Another extremely 
important group is the CNC (Na- 
tional Confederation of Farmers), 
which (continued on next page) 
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£ After a hectic day of traveling and speechmaking, General Juan Andreu Almazan, the great white hope of the grandees, native industrialists and foreign 

corporations, sits down (third from left) at the table of Manuel Mascarenas (left), ex-mayor of Nogales, Sonora. Next to Mascarenas is Francisco Canedo. 
On Almazan’s right are General Marcelo Caraveo and Carlos Sisneiga. A flashy figure, Almazan started his career as a revolutionary, becoming more conser- 
vative as he became richer. Today he is one of the biggest property owners in the republic. He hopes to scrap the policies of the Cardenas government. 


Almazanistas have purchased thousands of these knives to “restore law and order,” should they be commanded to rebel against the legally elected government. 


is the farm group—liberal, pro- 
gressive and backing Camacho. 

Mexicans are a peppery people 
when provoked. Some of the care- 
lessness with guns and knives that 
is part of our own frontier tradi- 
tion still characterizes an exciting 
election race. But the real reason 
for threatened violence in the com- 
ing elections lies not in the heat 
of Mexico’s political passion but 
in the fascist campaigning that 
has been done by General Almazan. 

Aping Hitler, whom he admires 
and who reportedly financed him 
until he became suddenly pro-Ally 
last September, Almazan has trot- 
ted out everything from cheap ma- 
chine politics to provocation and 
murder. Squads of armed bandits 
have been loosed on the Mexican 
countryside to loot and burn. Gov- 
ernment and PRM leaders have 
been shot, stabbed and bombed to 
death. State Governors and local 
officials have been bribed or co- 
erced to favor Almazan organiza- 
tions and candidates. Faked strikes, 
wanton railroad wrecks, arson, and 
economic sabotage have all been 
in use for months. 

The Almazanistas’ most agile 
and significant trick has been repe- 
tition of one of the oldest dodges 
in Mexican politics—unremitting 
assertion that the election’s inevi- 
table winner is the stooge of a 
corrupt machine being “imposed” 
on the country. So does Almazan 
leave the way open to revolt in the 
name of justice, democracy, and 
liberty, as soon as he has lost the 
election. 

We have said that this coming 
election is to Mexicans some- 
thing like our election of 1936 was 
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to us. Actually it means that and 
very much more besides—just how 
much more, we must look back 
over the panorama of Mexican his- 
tory to see. 

In the first place, no matter how 
far back you go, you find the same 
old story, the people turning out a 
despot yet always carrying to 
power on their shoulders a new 
traitor. Cardenas stands almost 
alone as a break in this pattern. 

Eighty years ago, for instance, 
the figurehead Emperor, Maxi- 
milian, and his French Army of 
occupation were driven out by 
Benito Juarez (Ben-ée-to War-ez) 
only to have the renegade revolu- 
tionary Diaz take over. Forgetful 
of his early faith, Diaz sold out his 
people for 30 years, until 1911. 
The years that followed were filled 
with regional warring and spor- 
adic outbreaks of violence. Again 
and again leaders sold out. 


N 1923 Plutarco Elias Calles 
(Ploo-tar-cko Aylee-yas Kye- 
yés) became President and gath- 
ered the power that made him dic- 
tator for a decade, first openly, 
then behind-the-scenes. So firmly 
did he entrench himself that when 
Cardenas rose to the Presidency in 
1933, Calles felt sure he had yet 
another safe and trusty puppet. 
No Mexican politician ever made 
a worse guess. Within a year Car- 
denas was running things the peo- 
ple’s way, and Calles had scurried. 
This is Mexico’s first big reason 
for loving Cardenas. The second 
is almost as simple. 
By backing the Supreme Court’s 
expropriation of foreign-owned oil 
properties (continued on next page) 
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. + + For American interests, particularly the Standard Oil Company of New 


Jersey, with headquarters in 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, (above) a vigorous 
Almazan backer. If there’s revolution, U.S. tanks (below) may also back him. 


he backbone of the native support for Almazan. Most are puppets 


A memorable occasion in Mexican history: Lazaro Cardenas, outgoing president, signs over land to a group of 
peasants in one of the major accomplishments of his six-year plan. General Avila Camacho, who has always been 


identified with Cardenas’ party and the president's aims, plans to continue this land-distribution program. Almazan, 
Camacho’s rival, is supported by the grandees, whose estates have been affected by Cardenas’ agrarian policies. 


in 1938, Cardenas became the only 
politico ever to defy the hitherto 
all-powerful British and American 
business interests who had made 
their deals with Diaz. 

Ever since Diaz rewrote Mexican 
law in 1884 to permit individual 
ownership -of sub-soil mineral 
wealth, Mexicans had been specta- 
tors to a wholesale robbery of the 
country by foreign big business. 
Previously, Government ownership 
of all sub-soil minerals, a principle 
dating back to Spanish colonial 
policy, had held foreign concession- 
aires in check. Open flouting of the 
Government, they had feared, 
would bring cancellation of their 
leases. But through the treachery 
of Diaz they became the masters 
of Mexico. 

Oil leases, acquired no longer 
from the Government but from in- 
dividuals usually ignorant of what 
they were signing away, gave the 
foreign business men a royalty- 
free monopoly. When finally, in 


1917 the new Constitution restored 
the Government’s right to sub-soil 
wealth, a corrupt, weak officialdom 
and the long, strong arm of Amer- 
ican and English monopolies pre- 
vented the exercising of this right. 

When Cardenas became Presi- 
dent the beginnings of law enforce- 
ment were undertaken. Mexico 
began to feel less like a disenfran- 
chised colony of Britain and the 
United States. In 1937 oil work- 
ers struck for a wage increase. 

At the time of the strike there 
were about 1,800 workers in the 
oil industry and their wages were 
$1.30 a day. Wages in the U.S. 
for the same work were $4.48 a 
day. Furthermore, the productivity 
of oil per worker was 2,325 barrels 
per annum in Mexico, and only 725 
barrels in the U.S. 

A Government arbitration com- 
mission after long study told the 
companies to come across. When 
they refused, the case went to the 
Supreme Court. It ruled that for 


defying Mexican law, the com- 
panies were to forfeit their prop- 
erties, in return for adequate com- 
pensation. 

The companies fought back on 
all fronts. They organized a world 
boycott against Mexican oil that 
eliminated all markets but Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. Then they 
accused the Mexicans of catering 
to fascism when they sold to these 
markets. They choked off Mexico’s 
supply of imported drilling and re- 
fining machinery by threatening to 
stop dealing with firms that sold 


to Mexico. Then they jeered at 
“inefficient Mexican administra- 
tion.” 


Mexico has replied by carrying 
on her oil industry effectively, by 
standing up staunchly to all threats 
and protests, and by using every 
chink in the oil monopoly’s armor. 
One of these has been the eager- 
ness of Germany and Japan to se- 
cure oil supplies. Another has been 
the unwillingness of smaller com- 


panies like Sinclair Oil to stand by 
Standard and Shell and thus risk 
losing everything. 

Last May Sinclair buried the 
hatchet when Mexico agreed to pay 
$8,500,000 in settlement of that 
companies claim for compensation. 


NOWING all this now, what do 
you make of some of the fol- 
lowing facts? 

For months the smuggling of 
guns and ammunition across the 
Mexican border of Texas has been 
going on. These arms are received 
and hidden by Almazanistas, as 
the Mexican Secret Police know. 
On a certain American-owned 
ranch in northern Mexico, artillery 
and planes of American manufac- 
ture are stored away in a lonely 
spot, under protection of Almazan’s 
crowd. And last December two 
known Almazan partisans were 
caught in Texas with a large ship- 
ment of illegal munitions. They 
were tried by a Texas court as rep- 
resentatives of the Remington 
Arms Co. and finally acquitted “‘be- 
cause they thought the arms were 
to be used for target practice.” 

Mr. John Borden of Chicago, a 
wealthy retired business man, 
boasted publicly that he was fin- 
ancing the Mexican Gold Shirts, a 
Nazi organization, though he now 
claims this connection is severed. 
Representative Martin Dies of 
Texas has been issuing a steady 
stream of publicity about “reds in 
Mexico” for months, almost all of 
it unsubstantiated and gathered 
from questionable sources. Half 
the columnists in the United States 
are pulling “red-revolt-in-Mexico” 
stories out of the air and plugging 
them. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey has for many months been 
waging from 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, one of the fattest cam- 
paigns of slander ever seen, against 
a friendly foreign Government. 
And through all the blast of pub- 
licity on Mexico runs a single 
theme—that wittingly or unwit- 
tingly the Mexican Government is 
becoming a center of “Communist 
and Nazi machinations” in the 
Americas. Curiously enough, pre- 
cisely the same assertions blos- 
somed in the American press in 
1925, one of the earlier occasions 
when Mexico made a feeble stab at 
shaking the oil company domina- 
tion. Eleven years later, in 1938, 
the public learned that the source 
of this propaganda was the then 
Under-Secretary of State, Olds, 
who secretly asked the press to 
publish stories about Bolshevik 
propaganda in Mexico corrupting 
all of Central America. 

Year by year, for better than 
half a century, American big busi- 
ness has had its way with Mexico. 

And at this last moment, with 
ballots almost dropping into the 
boxes, there are still rumors that 
the old tragedy may repeat itself. 
To the American people who are 
just beginning to understand clear- 
ly the problems of the Mexican 
people, these rumors are disturb- 
ing. Americans in America know 
that big business does not repre- 
sent them either at home or abroad. 
Americans are firm believers in the 
principle that the wealth of a com- 
munity belongs to the people who 
live in that community and who 
face its responsibilities as well as 
its assets. Hence the majority of 
men and women in the U.S. have 
only friendly sympathy for Mexico 
and certainly no desire to take 
Mexico’s natural resources away 
from the people who live in Mexico. 


By MICHAEL SAYERS 


OR twenty centuries the art of Mexico has 
[os from the deepest feelings and pro- 

foundest thoughts of the Mexican people. 
Through all the stages of Mexican art, from 
the elaborate stone work of the Aztecs and 
Mayans to the flaming wall paintings of the 
moderns, the spirit of the people has run like 
a dark river. Sometimes, as in the long 
Colonial period following the Spanish conquest, 
the native genius goes underground. But it is 
always there, rich and passionate, ready to 
burst forth at the first national revival in stu- 
pendous waves of lyric affirmation. 


Look at the colossal mask-like stone face 
on the right. It is the work of a contemporary 
Mexican artist, part of the great Monument to 
the Revolution recently erected in Mexico City. 
The twentieth century chisel has recaptured 
the quality of pre-Spanish Mexico. The artist 
has shaped the stone to the contours of the 
traditional tragic, immobile and passionate 
mask of the Mexican people. For the human 
base of the cruel pyramid of Mexican society 
has not been radically changed in 2,000 years. 
It remains the lonely peasant, close to the 
stubborn earth, maintaining his tragic patience 
with the elements which dominate him, await- 
ing his chance to master them. 


Almost until the very end of the nineteenth 
century, the Spanish governing caste imposed 
its tastes, styles, modes of thought and feeling 
on the Mexican people. Opportunities for pro- 
ducing great artistic works were not open to 
the native genius. The Indian hand worked 
with Spanish tools. Yet even then, the people 
kept pouring. out a flood of folk art which, in 
crude materials, carried on the ancient tradi- 
tion, and enriched it with countless beautiful 
forms. The irony, sly humor and the somber 
intensity of the Mexican people expressed it- 
self in this unsurpassed folk art—in the pat- 
terns of rugs and shawls, in pottery, portraits, 
caricatures, tools, weapons and utensils of 
every kind. 


Modern Mexican art begins, like modern 
Mexico itself, with the Revolution of 1910. 
In that year a group of young students in the 
Academy of Fine Arts went on strike against 
the obsolete foreign methods of teaching. Ten 
years later, stimulated by the national revival 
which was sweeping the country, and encour- 
aged by the new Mexican government, the 
young rebel artists were covering the dull walls 
of old churches, schools and municipal build- 
ings with amazingly lovely and powerful mur- 
als. They let the people live again in this new 
art with all their passionate yearning, suffer- 
ing and simple joy. They drew on the most 
ancient styles of the Aztecs and the Mayans, 
combining them with the latest European tech- 
niques, thus harmonizing at last, after twenty 
centuries, the two great streams of Mexican 
culture, European and Indian. Intense con- 
victions, social fervor and tender understand- 
ing of the people animate this great modern 
art of Mexico, which has influenced artists 

throughout the world. 


On the next two pages FRIDAY 
presents a pictorial review of his- 
torical epochs in Mexican art. 


By the nineteenth century Spanish influence 
had invaded even folk art (above, right) in which 
native genius had expressed itself for centuries. 


Ancient Mexican art was dominated by the 
passionate earth-religion of the ancient peoples. 
t,The massive stone figure (above, left) is an 


example of how one ancient Mexican sculptor 
tried to express the timelessness of a god. 
After the Conquest, the people worked under 


Spanish direction, and their art reflected their 
“subjection. The tender Saint Francis (above, 
center) reveals the Indian hand working within 
the tradition of a European style, modifying it 
to suit the Mexican spirit. 


Profoundest of modern Mexican painters, José 
Clemente Orozco, is considered by many critics 
to be the greatest artist alive. His monumental 
oil painting of the revolutionary peasant leader, 
Zapata (right), is a masterpiece of social under- 
standing and controlled esthetic passion. Intel- 
lectual Diego Rivera tends to translate folk sub- 
jects, as in his Liberation of the Peons (below, 


center), into mere decorative themes. The 
powerful bound female form called Proletarian 
Victim (below, left) exemplifies David A. 
Sequeiros’ habitual use of startling symbols to 
express his social philosophy 

Younger artists, such as Antonio Pujol 


(whose lithograph, Head of a Wounded Striker, 
below, right, carries the pencil inscription “We 
Will Revenge! ”), work cooperatively and in 
close touch with the Mexican people to whom 
they dedicate the products of their labor. 


Colorfully garbed members of Toledano’s CTM gather at a rally for Avila Camacho, their candidate for president. 
A union of peasants and urban workers, the CTM admits everyone regardless of political affiliation or philosophies. 


Toledano (fifth from the left) flanked by leaders of the Partido de la Revolucion Mexicana, of which U.S. oil com- 
panies do not approve. Aware of this hostility and the ambitions of fascists, 150,000 workmen (below) drill daily. 


MEXICO’S 
LABOR HERO 


By SAMUEL CHAVKIN 


this reporter that the coming 

election “is the most impor- 
tant event in the history of Mexico 
in the last 100 years. In July,” 
he said, “we either succumb to the 
past or march on to progress.” 

As the crisis nears, a variety of 
personalities of lesser or greater 
prominence begin to bob to public 
attention. High among them is the 
agile, slight, but deadly serious fig- 
ure of Vicente Lombardo Toledano. 

Toledano is probably the most 
written and talked about man be- 
low the Rio Grande. He is as viru- 
lently abused as he is extrava- 
gantly praised. From the time one 
enters Mexico to the date of de- 
parture one constantly encounters 
his name in the press, on the lec- 
ture platform, and at the coffee- 
clotch forum. 

Slim and clean shaven, serious 
and yet amiable, he resembles the 
conventional idea of a Latin-Ameri- 
can screen star rather than the 
popular conception of a great labor 
leader. Garbed in clothes of a 
distinct Bond Street cut he avowed 
his Marxism openly and with firm- 
ness, but denied that he was a 
member of the Communist Party. 
“Our union, too, is not Commu- 
nist,” he said. “It admits all work- 
ers, notwithstanding their politi- 
cal affiliations and beliefs. Our big 
job now,” he continued, “is to con- 
solidate the gains that we have 
made in the last six years under 
President Cardenas. Our job is 
to build an independent economy, 
free of domestic feudalism or Yan- 
kee and British Imperialism.” 

Talk of revolution against the 
government is widespread through- 
out Mexico. Considerable evidence 
does seem to point to the possi- 
bility that the reactionary Alma- 
zan movement has foreign back- 
ing. Camacho, the government- 
sponsored candidate to succeed 
Cardenas to the presidency is ex- 
pected to carry on the Cardenas 
policy of ‘Mexico for the Mexi- 
cans.” Foreign investors don’t 
view this enthusiastically. 

But “conscious of what can hap- 
pen to a country where organized 
reaction attacks unorganized la- 
bor, as was the case in Spain,” 
Toledano made hasty preparations 
for such eventualities. 

As a result, all over Mexico can 
be heard the tramp of marching 
men and women, members of Tole- 
dano’s CTM, practicing in military 
fashion. One hundred and fifty 
thousand are thus keeping fit daily. 
Early in the morning, before work, 
or late in the evening, contingents 
of workmen can be seen on the 
principal streets of Mexico City 
executing “squads right and left.” 

On the 20th of November, on the 
occasion of the 29th anniversary 
of the Mexican revolution, this 
people’s militia went on parade, 
and an imposing scene it was. In 
full military garb, equipped with 
their own ambulance and red-cross 
units, thousands of men and wom- 
en streamed forth to the city’s 
largest stadium while Army bands 
stood smartly at attention. 

Additionally significant was the 
participation in this ceremony of 


Or: high Mexican official told 


Vicente Toledano Is a 


Key Figure in Shaping 


His Nation’s Destiny 


Jesus Augustine Castro, minister 
of war, thus indicating apparently 
an understanding between the 
army and labor. 

And Mr. Toledano, who might 
have remained a remote intellec- 
tual, was the founder of the CTM 
and is the one who is chiefly re- 
sponsible for its present program. 

He was born in Teziutlan in the 
State of Pueblo on July 16, 1894. 
At the time of his birth his father 
and grandfather were fast on the 
way to becoming well to do opera- 
tors of a copper mine development. 
It was his grandfather who found- 
ed this venture when he emigrated 
from Italy in 1850. 

But by the time Lombardo ma- 
triculated at the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico, his family fortunes 
were already on the decline. In 
order to continue with his studies, 
he did a variety of part time jobs. 

In 1914 he was awarded his bac- 
calaureate degree. In the subse- 
quent period he had become an 
attorney at law and several years 
ago took his doctorate. 

Although he had always demon- 
strated a keen interest in the labor 
movement (he joined the CROM, 
Mexican Regional Labor Federa- 
tion, while still in his teens) he 
veered toward an academic career. 
Apparently he clicked at this. For 
in the ensuing period he was pro- 
fessor of labor law, public law and 
philosophy in the various faculties 
of the University. Twice he was 
director of the National Prepara- 
tory School. 

However, his career, his social 
and philosophical viewpoint, as 
well as the future of Mexico’s la- 
bor movement was destined to 
undergo a cataclysmic change. A 
trip to Europe, the Europe over 
which hung the destiny now being 
played out so bloodily, gave Tole- 
dano a new philosophy of history. 

“I was close at range when Fas- 
cism marched into Italy,” he ex- 
plained. “I was witnessing the 
dubious successes of Social Democ- 
racy in Germany, and for the first 
time I became aware of Karl Marx. 

Risking the collapse of his ca- 
reer as an educator and public of- 
ficial (by this time had already 
served as secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the Federal District; as 
Governor of his native state of 
Pueblo at the age of 27; and as 
Federal Deputy to the Legislature 
at the age of 30) he determined to 
make his stand. 

At the CROM he immediately 
met with vigorous resistance. But 
Toledano resolved that the CROM 
would have to be changed to con- 
form to a systematic “program of 
ideas, Socialist in nature.” 

Mr. Toledano’s resolution to re- 
organize the CROM finally resulted 
in October, 1933, in a huge section 
of the CROM splitting away. In 
conjunction with peasant ‘other 
labor unions, the group merged 
into the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers and Peasants. 

Toledano denies that the CTM 
is a political body. But he does 
admit that it had a big hand in the 
founding of the PRM, the Partida 
de la Revolucion Mexicana, to 
which the army, peasants, labor 
and certain sections of the middle 
class belong. 


“Our job is to consolidate the gains we have made... to build an independent economy”: Vicente Lombardo Toledano. 


Oil workers (below) were organized by Toledano to win collective bargaining, wage increases from their U.S. employers. 
x < ge 
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MUSSOLINI SAVES THE VICTOR 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


T wasn’t an easy thing to swing 
Italians into the German part- 
nership. Even today, no love 

or mutual ideals are going around. 
A marriage of convenience based 
on mutual profit. That’s what the 
Italo-German combine is. 

It isn’t even a trustful marriage. 
Nazis in Italy are reliably reported 
to have had orders to keep Italy 
out of war as long as possible. The 
idea was that Hitler didn’t want a 
break-up of the British Empire. He 
wanted a peace secured at a con- 
ference table, with colonies law- 
fully transferred. 

But Mussolini was anxious to 
get in to “save the victor,” and get 
maximum spoils at minimum cost. 

It was not an easy task to get 
the people of Italy to see things 
the way Il Duce saw them. The 
so-called hot-blooded Italians were 
not enthusiastic for the war. Men 
in cafes said openly: “I volunteered 
in 1915. I’m damned if I go now.” 

As in every other country, the 
first stage of war for the common 
man in Italy has been job disloca- 
tion and the break-up of all his 
life’s planning. Thousands of 
small business and professional 
people were ruined by the first mo- 
bilization orders. They were liv- 
ing on a shoe-string anyway, for 
Italy is poverty-stricken. You can 
tell it by your first glimpse of Na- 
ples with half-naked barefoot kids 
in the streets. And while their men 
go to war, wives get six lire a day, 
about 15 cents in buying power. 

Living costs have been going up 
for several years, but since last 
September the rise has been faster. 
Estimates vary from 40 percent to 
80 percent for the rise of the past 
year or two. Wages were ordered 
increased but the increase was only 
a fraction of the rise in prices. The 
price of bread is pegged by govern- 
ment control. Soap and all sorts 
of household utensils cost from 
two to three times what they do 
in America. Potatoes—used to 
make alcohol for a gasoline substi- 
tute—are more than five times the 
price they were a short time ago. 

Not one Italian in a hundred 
wanted the war. Besides the lack 
of enthusiasm from the people, 
Mussolini faced opposition from 
two other sources: the pro-British 
elements and, at first, the Church. 

Among the pro-Britishers were: 
1) The king and court have always 
been pro-Ally and most of the 
higher army officials who are “men 
of the king.” 2) The aristocracy is 
close to France and Britain, sub- 
sisting on money from those lands. 
3) The intellectuals hold to British 
and French traditions. 4) More 
important, a large part of the big 
industrialists are tied financially 
to the Allies and the big industries 
are close to the French border. 

Graf Volpi, president of the Con- 
federation of Industry, was openly 
pro-Ally at the beginning of the 
war. But he swung around as 
things went bad for the Allies. 

But the common folk are against 
war in general; they pay the cost. 
And the Italians are against this 
war in particular for two reasons. 
Two thousand years of hate lie be- 
tween Germans and Italians; men 
still remember the old Austrian 
oppression of northeast Italy. Also, 
the Vatican is pro-Ally, and Italy 
is the most Catholic country on 
earth. 


Italy Will Come Off With Loot 
Cheaply Bought—If Il Duce’s Guesses 
Were Good. The Italian People 
Are Already Weary of War. Wages 
Have Not Kept Pace With Prices. 
And War-Bought Empires Bring 
to Ordinary Men Shattered Lives 


Work wages, low as they are in Fascist Italy, are higher than war wages. Italian workmen (above) 
toil in the mines of Northern Italy. The mechanized mobile gas and incendiary units of the army (below) 
are trained in the art of starting fires and gassing civilian populations, but victory’s spoils are meagre. 
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AATA EAD again, and for the 
third time at least, Miss 
Austen’s finely written 

novel,” said Sir Walter Scott of 
Pride and Prejudice. ‘That young 
lady had a talent for describing 
the involvements of feelings and 
characters of ordinary life which 
is to me the most wonderful I ever 
met with.” 

Shrewd, mousy Jane Austen 
lived from 1775 to 1817 in the 
genteel rural England she records 
so neatly and humorously in Pride 
and Prejudice. She never married 
and wrote mainly for the amuse- 
ment of her family. Her father 
was a clergyman, and if little 
Jane’s novels were versed in the 
polite and sweetly flowing style 
of the tea cosy, it only concealed 
for respectable people her irony 
and insight into character. Like 
Emily Dickinson, Miss Austen’s 
fame came after death. 

The seemingly endless conver- 
sation and psychological nuances 
of Miss Austen’s very real picture 
of life in the Hertfordshire coun- 
tryside, the sly humor, and the lack 
of “action,” is an unusual subject 
for a movie. MGM has enlarged 
Netherfield and Longbourn, elimi- 
nated minor characters, made Mr. 
Collins older, and dressed sweet 
Lizzy Bennet in a worldly profu- 
sion of Adrian gowns. But the film 
retains good sniffs of the winey air 
of Pride and Prejudice. FRIDAY 
herewith presents in its own adap- 
tion some of the flavor of Jane 
Austen’s book, with her own cap- 
tions under MGM’s pictures, with- 
out attempting to be faithful either 
to the movie or all the delights of 
Pride and Prejudice. Excerpts from 
Miss Austen’s incomparable prose 
are herewith italicized. 


Muteo-Gol be. More pesen _ 
oes PREJUDICE — 
— ly Jane Austen Q 


Elizabeth Ber x Greer Garson 
Laurence Olivier 


1. The Bennet Family of Longbourn: Kitty, Papa, Mama, 2. Mama Gossips Of New Neighbors: “Mrs. Long 
Elizabeth, Lydia, Mary, Jane. Mama was a woman of mean un- says that Netherfield is taken by a young single man 
derstanding, little information, uncertain temper. The business of large fortune,” named Bingley. A friend, Mr. 
of her life was to get her daughters married; its solace, gossip. Darcy (Olivier) comes with Bingley and sister. 


3. Bennet And Neighbors Meet At Ball: But Darcy 4. Lydia Meets The Regiment: Mama says, shiewaly; “If a $. Jane Pursues Bingley: She falls ill in his house on 
snubs Elizabeth. “She is tolerable but not handsome smart young colonel with five or six thousand a year should a visit. Says papa to mama, “Well, my dear, if your 
enough to tempt me,” he tells Bingley. Elizabeth re- want one of my girls, | shall not say nay to him; and | thought daughter should die, it would be a comfort to know 
mained with no very cordial feelings toward him. Colonel Forster looked very becoming the other night... .” it was all in pursuit of Bingley, under your orders.” 


$: 


G. Elizabeth Hurries To Sick Sister—crossing field after 1@. Another Suitor Appears at Longbourn: Cousin William 14. Collins Proposes to Elizabeth: Eavesdropping 
field, jumping over stiles and springing over puddles Collins, a well-to-do minister, had not long been seated before Mama no sooner saw Elizabeth open the door than 
and finding herself at last at the house, with dirty he complimented Mrs. Bennet on having so fine a family of she entered the breakfast room and congratulated 
stockings and a face glowing from the exercise. daughters. He hopes Mama will see them all married. them in warm terms on the happy prospect... . 


7. She Finds Miss Bingley Hot After Darcy: “You II. But Elizabeth Becomes Interested in Capt. Wickham, 15. Papa Is Drawn In: “An unhappy alternative is 
write uncommonly fast. How many letters you must who tells a long cock-and-bull story of having been wronged before you, Elizabeth. Your mother will never see 
have occasion to write in the course of a year! Iam by Mr. Darcy’s family. Elizabeth says, “This is quite shocking! you again if you do not marry Mr. Collins, and | will 


afraid you do not like your pen. Let me mend it.” He deserves to be disgraced. His disposition is dreadful. ...” never see you again if you do.” Elizabeth is saved. 


8. Elizabeth Finds Mr. Darcy’s Eyes Fixed On Her: 12. Cousin William Intervenes: “They were dances of morti- 16. Jane Gets Bad News That Bingleys Are Leaving: 
“Do not you feel a great inclination, Miss Bennet, fication. Mr. Collins, awkward and solemn, often moved Lizzy says, “Miss Bingley sees that her brother is in 
to seize such an opportunity of dancing a reel?” wrong without being aware of it, and gave her all the shame love with you and wants him to marry Miss Darcy. 
Elizabeth says, “I do not want to dance a reel at all.” and misery which a disagreeable partner can give. ....” She tries to persuade you he does not care about you.” 


$. The Party Is Overcome By Boredom: The piano- E3. Younger Sister Mary Bennet Entertains: Mary’s powers l'7. Another Woman Is After Darcy: Lady Catherine 
forte was opened; and Darcy, after a few moments’ were by no means fitted for such a display; her voice was de Bourgh (Edna Mae Oliver) schemes for her daugh- 
recollection, was not sorry for it. He began to feel weak, and her manner affected. Elizabeth was in agonies. ter, who is either too hot or too cold, pale and sick- 
the dangers of paying Elizabeth too much attention. She saw Bingley's sisters making signs of derision. . .. ly, and who spoke very little, except in a low voice. 
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18. Fitzwilliam Darcy’s Proposal. 


After a silence of several minutes, he came to- 
wards her in an agitated manner, and thus began 
—“In vain have | struggled. It will not do. My 
feelings will not be repressed. You must allow 
me to tell you how ardently | admire and love 
you.” Elizabeth's astonishment was beyond 
expression. She stared, colored, doubted, and 
was silent. This he considered sufficient encour- 
agement; and the avowal of all that he felt, 
and had long felt for her, immediately fol- 
lowed. He spoke well; but there were feelings 
besides those of the heart to be detailed, and 
he was not more eloquent on the subject of 
tenderness than of pride. . . . He spoke of 
apprehension and anxiety, but his countenance 
expressed real security. Such a circumstance 
could only exasperate further and, when he 
ceased, the color rose into her cheeks, and she 
said: “In such cases as this, it is, | believe, the 
established mode to express a sense of obliga- 
tion for the sentiments avowed, however un- 
equally they may be returned. If | could feel 
gratitude, | would now thank you. But | can- 
not. | have never desired your good opinion, 
and you have certainly bestowed it most un- 
willingly.” He seemed to catch her words with 
less resentment than surprise. His complexion 
became pale with anger, and the disturbance 
of his mind was visible in every feature. “And 
this is all the reply which | am to have the 
honor of expecting!” She said, “From the first 
moment of my acquaintance with you, your 
manners, your conceit, and your selfish disdain 
of the feelings of others, were such as to form 
that groundwork of disapprobation on which 
succeeding events have built so immovable a 
dislike; and | had not known you a month 
before | felt you were the last man in the world 
whom | could be prevailed on to marry.” 

“You have said quite enough, madam. | 
perfectly comprehend your feelings, and have 
now only to be ashamed of what my own have 
been. Forgive me for having taken up so much 
of your time, and accept my best wishes.” 
And with these words he left... . 


19. Elizabeth Learns That Wickham Has Lied About 211. Lydia Bennet Bags Wickham: Mrs. Bennet could hardly 22. Elizabeth Accepts Darcy’s Second Proposal: 


Darcy: They meet in a garden. “Their eyes instantly contain herself. Her joy burst forth; she was now in an irri- Mrs. Bennet sat quite still and unable to utter a syl- 
met and the cheeks of each were overspread with tation as violent from delight, as she had ever been fidgety. lable. She began at length to recover, to fidget, get 
the deepest blush.” Darcy is painfully embarrassed. . . . To know her daughter would be married was enough. up, sit down, wonder, and bless herself... . 


20. Miss Bingley Tries Again: “How very ill Eliza 22. Lady De Bourgh Tries to Save Darcy: “Mr. Darcy is en- 24. Elizabeth and Darcy Get Acquainted: Elizabeth 
Bennet looks this morning, Mr. Darcy. | never in my gaged to my daughter. The engagement between them is of asks, “Did you admire me for my impertinence?” “For 
life saw any one so much altered as she is since the q peculiar kind. From their infancy, they have been intended your liveliness of mind | did,” says Darcy. Mary 
winter. She is so brown and coarse... !" for each other. Has Mr. Darcy made you an offer ...?” was the only daughter who remained at home. 
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Weorld’sEND 


by UPTON SINCLAIR 


ILLUSTRATED BY EARL..KERKAM 


neyed to Russia on a mission, 

of a sort contrived by states- 
men who wish to keep themselves 
free either to accept the re- 
sults, in which case it was an of- 
ficial mission; or to reject the re- 
sults, in which case the statesmen 
had nothing to do with the mission 
and didn’t even know about it. In 
the case of the expedition to Rus- 
sia, Wilson and Lloyd George had 
chosen the latter course; and now 
what were the expeditioners going 
to do? 

Lincoln Steffens had already had 
his experience of martyrdom, and 
was having it still. He had written 
too sympathetically about various 
“radicals” in trouble, and as a re- 
sult no magazine of any circulation 
was willing to have his name ap- 
pear in its pages. Here he was, a 
highly trained journalist in Paris, 
enjoying contacts such as no other 
had; every day he collected mar- 
velous stories—and could do noth- 
ing with them but hand them over 
to less competent men. 

Lanny sat in Stef’s room, listen- 
ing to some of these tales, when in 
came Bill Bullitt; bouncing, eager 
young newspaper fellow, now being 
suddenly matured and sobered. His 
was an old and wealthy family of 
Philadelphia, and young men of 
exalted social position perhaps have 
their own way too easily, and are 
impatient of neglect and frustra- 
tion. Also, they can afford the 
luxury of moral scruples. It made 
young Bullitt furious when Lloyd 
George would send for him, and 
pump his mind of everything he 
had seen and heard in the land of 
the Soviets, express deep apprecia- 
tion of the service which Bullitt 
had performed—and then get up in 
Parliament and officially lie about 
him. The young aristocrat was 
like a man who strolls in a lovely 
garden, picking the fruit and tast- 
ing it, and suddenly falls through 
the sod and discovers that the 
garden is made over a charnel pit. 
When Lanny first met him, Bill had 
just scrambled out, his eyes and 
mouth full of horrors. He was hat- 
ing it in a blind fury, and deter- 
mined to expose it to the world. 

And here was Stef, middle-aged, 
sad, and accustomed to the odors 
of charnel pits; they were ancient 
institutions, all the national gar- 
dens of Europe were built over 
them. If any young fellow wanted 
to go on a crusade against lying 
and cheating in diplomacy, all 
right, but let him know what he 
was fighting. It was nothing less 
than the property system, which 
was the foundation of modern wes- 
tern culture; and were you pre- 
pared to scrap it? If not, why all 
this fuss about a few of its by- 
products? 

Stef told about two French journ- 


B a: and Steffens had jour- 


alists who had come to him at the 
outset of the Peace Conference, 
obviously sent by Clemenceau or 
one of his agents, putting. up to the 
Americans the question: Just how 
much of his Fourteen Points did 
President Wilson really mean, and 
how far were the Americans ready 
to go in support of these exalted 
principles? Did they mean to ap- 
ply them to India, to Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Gibraltar? Of course 
they didn’t; of course they meant 
to let the British Empire keep on 
going—so why not a French em- 
pire? This put the Americans in 
a hole, as it was meant to do. The 
whole world saw, the first thing 
President Wilson did when he 
reached London was to begin hedg- 
ing on his “freedom of the seas,” 
making plain that it didn’t mean 
what everybody but statesmen had 
supposed it meant. 

“All right,” said Stef, “go in and 
fight; but don’t start until you 
know who your enemy is, and have 
some idea of his strength. The 
war on Russia which we denounce, 
and the peace treaty, are parts of 
the same imperialist program. The 
Polish Corridor, the new Baltic 
states, and all the rest of it, are 
meant to keep Germany and Rus- 
sia apart, so that the British Em- 
pire and the French Empire can 
deal with them separately. That’s 
what empires do, and must do if 
they are to go on existing. What 
we Americans have to get clear is 
that the same forces are building 
the same kind of empire at home, 
and we'll be doing the same thing 
as the British and French, because 
we have to have foreign trade, and 
outposts like the Panama Canal 
and Hawaii. So why not start re- 
forming ourselves, Bill?” 

Young Bullitt didn’t see that; 
and Lanny only half saw it. He 
listened to the muckraker talking 
in his quizzical fashion, teasing 
people with paradoxes, often say- 
ing the opposite of what he really 
meant; Lanny decided all over 
again that these radicals were 
damned irritating. But at the 
same time he was embarrassed to 
discover how much they knew, and 
how often their unpleasant predic- 
tions came true. He decided that 
maybe he’d agree with them after 
they were able to agree among 
themselves. 


ANNY BUDD had come to be 

regarded by the Crillon staff 
as what they called half-playfully 
a “pinko.” It amused them to say 
this about the heir of a great muni- 
tions enterprise. The rumor had 
spread that he had a full-fledged 
Bolshevik for an uncle; and hadn’t 
he brought that avowed Red sym- 
pathizer, Lincoln Steffens, into the 
hotel dining room? 


Lanny was in a state of mental 
confusion. He had absorbed, as it 
were through the skin, the point 
of view of his chief and the latter’s 
friends, the little group who called 
themselves “liberals.” According 
to these authorities, the President 
of the United States had muffed a 
chance to save the world and that 
world was “on the skids’; there 
was nothing anybody could do, 
except sit and watch the nations 
prepare for the next war. Uncle 
Jesse, on whom Lanny paid a call, 
hed the same expectations—only 
he didn’t worry, because he said it 
was the nature of capitalism on its 
way to collapse. ‘Capitalism is 
war,” said the painter, “and what 
it calls peace is merely time to get 
ready. To try to change it is like 
reforming a Bengal tiger.” 

A very young secretary listened 
to these ideas, bandied back and 
forth among the staff. He tried to 
sort them out and decide which he 
believed; it was hard, because each 
man was so persuasive while he 
talked. And meanwhile Lanny was 
young, and it was May in Paris, a 
beautiful time and place. Rains 
swept clean the streets and the 
air, and the sun came out with 
dazzling splendor. The acacia trees 
in the Bois, loaded with masses of 
small yellow blossoms, were bowed 
in the rain and then raised up to 
the sun. Children in bright colored 
dresses played on the grass, and 
bonnes with long ribbons dangling 
from the backs of their caps 
chatted together and flirted im- 
partially with doughboys, Tommies, 
Anzacs, and chocolate soldiers from 
Africa. The beautiful monuments 
and buildings of Paris proclaimed 
victory, the traffic hummed and 
honked, and life was exciting, even 
though it might be on the way to 
death. 


N a private dining room of the 

Crillon a small group met to 
choose their future course. They 
were in a painful situation, and 
some were wishing they had never 
crossed the seas. They had to 
choose whether to let their names 
and reputations be used in support 
of what they believed to be false- 
hoods and blunders, or to get them- 
seives called unpatriotic and eccen- 
tric, to be looked upon as unreli- 
able, perhaps touched with the 
poison of “radicalism.” 

It was a not too luxurious dinner, 
for most of them were not well off. 
Even for those who had private 
fortunes it was a grave decision, 
for they didn’t want to live idle 
lives—they had come with a fond 
dream of helping to make the 
world better, and the course they 
now contemplated might put them 
on the shelf for a long time, per- 
haps for life. Their wives came 
with them, and over a dinner table 
decorated with yellow jonquils and 
red roses they talked more sol- 
emnly and frankly than Lanny had 
ever heard from persons of their 
clever sort. Were they going to 
ride along on the bandwagon, or 
climb off as a gesture of protest? 

It was a young people’s party; 
the only middle-aged ones were 
Steffens and Alston. Bullitt was 
twenty-eight, and Adolf Berle, act- 
ing chief of the Russian Section, 
was only twenty-four; there were 
others of that age, and their wives 
were still younger. You could feel 
the spiritual wrestling going on; but 
they all tried, in the modern fash- 
ion, to take it lightly and not look 
or act like martyrs, or heroes, or 
anything that was bad form. Over 
the liqueurs and coffee everyone 
had his say, and heard what the 
others thought about his argu- 
ments, and even about his moral 
status. 

Those who were not resigning 
built themselves a defense mecha- 
rism. They were members of a 
team and had to stand by their 
captain. He had done the best he 
could, and they had to exclude 
from their minds all arguments. 
against his many surrenders. Or 
else they declared that they were 
subordinates, employed to furnish 
information, not to make decisions. 
Certainly not to sign any treaties. 


What Has Gone Before: 


IN ROUTE to Versailles at the end of World War I with his 


father, 


an American munitions maker, 


19-year-old Lanny 


Budd lands a job as secretary to Professor Charles Alston of 


the Wilson Peace Commission. 


His job in part calls for reports 


on everything he sees and hears while mingling with officers, 
politicians and technical experts in Paris. 


From the first the work is exciting. 
leading socialist demonstrations against 


Jesse Blackless, is 


Lanny’s radical uncle 


profiteering, a harsh peace settlement and the war on the Bol- 


sheviks. 


Through Lanny, Alston meets Blackless to find out if 


the Red government will send delegates to Versailles to offer 


peace terms. 


When the delegates arrive they are denounced by 


Churchill and Clemenceau and the project collapses. 


But Lanny keeps in touch with his uncle and again becomes 


involved with him 


in another ambitious venture. 


Lanny’s 


friend, Kurt Meissner, is in Paris to propagandize against the 


Allied blockade, which is starving the German people. 


Lanny 


has him transfer 10,000 francs to Blackless for help in this 


crusade. 


At a mass meeting staged by Blackless the youth be- 


comes aware of the mob’s hatred for Clemenceau, and a few 
days later one of the speakers at the meeting attempts to as- 


sassinate the French premier. 


Worried by his connection in this crisis, Lanny continues to 
see his uncle, who introduces him to Lincoln Steffens, the jour- 


nalist. 


Steffens is enthusiastic over the Russian revolution. 


Lanny is fascinated by the newspaperman and learns from him 
how social unrest in Europe is disturbing the Allied governments. 
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Some were in the army, and for 
them to resign would mean court- 
martial! 


Those who were resigning were 
none too patient with these ex- 
cuses. Being young, their judg- 
ments were harsh; black was black 
and white was white, and no half- 
tones between. “Oh, yes!” they 
said. “Be a good boy and do what 
you’re told! Feather your own nest 
and let the world go to hell!” One 
of the group had decided at the 
last minute not to attend; it was 
rumored that he had been promised 
a job on the Secretariat of the new 
League of Nations, which seemed 
the way to a glamorous European 
career. “He has his thirty pieces 
ef silver!” exclaimed the resigners. 


They had been sold out; that 
was the general sentiment of the 
rebels. Each had his own depart- 
ment, about which he knew, and on 
which he contributed information. 
Samuel Morison of the Russian 
Section was furious because the 
Allies were trying to use his fa- 
vorite Baltic states as a spring- 
board for White Russian interven- 
tions. Bullitt’s anger was because 
the French General Staff had a 
mandate to run Europe. Berle was 
indignant because the Allied and 
associated powers remained un- 
touched by the high moral princi- 
ples which they were applying to 
their enemies. Said Alston: “It is 
not a new order in Europe but a 
piece of naked force.” And be- 
cause of his age his words carried 
weight. 


The non-resigners fought back, 
and their wives helped them. They 
talked about “futile gallantry”; 
one woman compared them to a 
group of mosquitoes charging a 
battleship. It was an old, old ques- 
tion, which Lanny had confronted 
ii: talks with his father. What part 
do moral forces play in history? 
Is there any real use in making 
yourself uncomfortable for a lot of 
people who will never hear about 
it, and wouldn’t appreciate it if 
they did? “It’s going to be a long, 
long time before the verdict of his- 
tory is rendered on this treaty,” 
said one; and when Alston ap- 
pealed to the public at home, an- 
cther said: “All they are thinking 
about is to punish the Germans; 
if you try to stop it, you’re ‘pro- 
German,’ and that’s the end of 
you.” 


When it came Lanny’s turn, he 
said that Alston was his chief, and 
he meant to follow him. Alston 
answered that it might be better 
if Lanny stayed, because he knew 
the files and the contents of many 
reports, and could be of help to 
whoever took over the job. But 
Lanny said: “I joined on your ac- 
count. If you go, I’m sick of the 
whole business.” When the voting 
was over, one guest reached out 
end took some of the flowers which 
decorated the table and, pulling the 
blossoms off the stems, tossed one 
to each person—tred roses. to the 
resigners, and yellow jonquils to 
the “good boys” and their girls. It 
was highly poetical. 

When they broke up, close to 
midnight, Lanny and young Berle 
walked twice around the Place de 
la Concorde, in the blue fog and be- 
tween the rows of looming guns. 
The acting chief of the Russian 
Section reminded his still more 
youthful companion of the saying 
of Count Oxenstjerna, Swedish 
diplomat of nearly three hundred 
years back: “Go forth, my son, and 
learn with how little wisdom the 
world is governed!” 


HE few protestants were in 

the mood of Martin Luther at 
the Diet of Worms: “God help me, 
I can no other!” Carefully and 
conscientiously each one composed 
a letter to the State Department, 
setting forth the reasons which im- 
pelled him to the grave step. These 
letters were duly handed in, and 
copies were given to the press rep- 
resentatives. Having fired the shot 
which was supposed to be heard 
round the world, each patriot held 
his breath and waited for the 
echoes. 

Alas, they had things to learn 
about the world they lived in. One 
of the great New York papers gave 
an inch or two to the report of 
some resignations, naming no 
names; the rest of the press gave 
not a line to the matter. And then 
—a pathetic sort of anticlimax— 
the tactful secretary-general of the 
American Commission sent for 
each of the resigners separately 
and said that their objections had 
been duly recorded on the books of 


history; so their honor must now 
ke considered to þe satisfied. 
Wouldn’t they kindly consent to 
stay on and perform their duties 
during the short time still remain- 
ing? No one else knew what they 
knew; they were really indispens- 
able. Amateurs in diplomacy, they 
could hardly evade this trap. A 
couple of days later the depart- 
ment in Washington gave to the 
press a denial that anyone had re- 
signed except Bullitt, and one pro- 
fessor who was returning on ac- 
count of pressing duties at home. 

Lanny parted from his friend 
Alston, who was going to teach 
summer school—a humble profes- 
sor once more, with no presumptu- 
ous ideas of guiding the destiny of 
states. He had had a great influ- 
ence upon his secretary, and would 
not be forgotten. That is the con- 
solation of professors. 

Lanny went to call on Lincoln 
Steffens at his hotel. Sitting in 
his little hotel room, confined by a 
cold, Stef said that the money- 


“Lanny had resigned, was loose in Paris, a man of leisure with time to stroll on the boulevards and reflect on the sights.’ 


makers were having their own way 
everywhere; but the trouble was 
they couldn’t agree among them- 
selves, and kept flinging the world 
into one mess after another. So 
there were revolts; and the ques- 
tion was, would these revolts be 
blind, or would they have a pro- 
gram? 

Stef told what had just hap- 
pened to an artist friend of his, a 
brilliant cartoonist of Greenwich 
Village. Robert Minor had gone in 
a fine state of enthusiasm to look 
at the new revolutionary Russia, 
and had then come to Paris. He 
visited the headquarters of the 
railwaymen, then threatening their 
strike, and told them what the 
Russians were doing. As a result, 
a couple of French flics had picked 
him up at his lodgings and taken 
him to the Préfecture and grilled 
him for half a day; then they had 
turned him over to the American 
army authorities at Koblenz, who 
kad held him prisoner in secret for 
weeks. (continued on next page) 
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They had talked about shooting 
him; but he had managed to smug- 
gle out word as to his-whereabouts, 
and the labor press of Paris had 
taken up the case. It happened 
that ‘“Bob’s’” father was a judge 
in Texas and an influential Demo- 
crat; so in the end the army au- 
thorities had turned their prisoner 
loose. 


Lanny mentioned how his Uncle 
Jesse likewise had been questioned 
by the police, and had threatened 
them with publicity. Jesse had been 
sure they wouldn’t jail an Ameri- 
can just for making speeches. 

“This was a special kind of 
speech,” answered Stef. “Bob ad- 
vised the railwaymen how to stop 
the invasion of the Black Sea by 
calling a strike on the railroads to 
Marseille.” 

The muckraker asked whether 
Lanny hadn’t been spied on him- 
self. Lanny was surprised, and 
said he hadn’t thought about it. 
Stef replied: “Better think!” He 
impärted a piece of news—that 
two of these members of the Cril- 
lon staff who had tried to resign 
had had dictographs put in their 
rooms—presumably by the Army 
Intelligence. This news worried 
Lanny more than he cared to let 
his friend know. 

“How do you know a spy when 
you meet him?” he asked, and the 
other answered that often you 
didn’t until it was too late. It was 
generally somebody who agreed 
with your pinkest ideas and went 
you one or two better. Lanny said 
he hadn’t met anyone like that as 
yet—unless it was Stef himself! 

This world observer, whose ideas 
were so hard to puzzle out, told 
some of his own experiences since 
his return from Russia. The Intel- 
ligence had thought it necessary 
to dog his footsteps continually. 
“There is a Captain Stratton——” 

“Oh, yes!” broke in the youth. 
“I saw a lot of him at the Crillon.” 

“Well, he and another officer 
took the trouble to get the next 
table in a restaurant where I was 
dining with a friend. I saw that 
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“ THEY'VE STARTED A CAMPAIGN TO SAVE US FROM 
REGIMENTATION . `° 


they were listening to our talk so 
I invited them over, and told them 
all about what I had learned in 
Russia, and had reported to Col- 
onel House. I tried my best to con- 
vert them.” 

“Did you succeed?” 
Lanny, delighted. 

“Well, they stopped following 
me. Maybe the reason was what 
President Wilson did a day or two 
later. I suppose he had heard that 
I was being shadowed, and he chose 
a tactful way to stop it. You un- 
derstand, he has refused to see me 
and hear what I have to report on 
Russia; having made up his ‘one- 
track mind’ that he’s not going to 
stop the war on the Soviets, he 
doesn’t want to be upset by my 
facts. But he knows how I came 
to go to Russia, and he has no 
right to discredit me. I was one of 
a crowd of newspapermen waiting 
in the lobby of the hotel, when he 
passed through and saw me, and 
he came and bent over me and pre- 
tended to whisper something into 
my ear. He didn’t say a word that 
I could make out; he just made 
murmurs. Of course his purpose 
was to tell everybody that I still 
had his confidence.” 

“So now you can be as pink as 
you please!” chuckled the other. 


asked 


ANNY had resigned, and so was 

loose in Paris. He no longer 
had the use of a room, paid for by 
the government; no more free 
meals, and no more honors. 

He was a man of leisure, with 
time to stroll on the boulevards 
and watch the sights of a great 
city and reflect upon them. He him- 
self didn’t realize to what extent 
his point of view had changed; 
how different his reflections from 
what they would have been a year 
ago. For example, the painful spec- 
tacle of the women of Paris. In the 
early days of the Peace Conference 
you hardly saw a spot on the 
Champs-Elysées where a person 
could sit that didn’t have a dough- 
boy with a French girl in his lap; 
now, when the doughboys were dis- 
appearing, the competition among 
the women had become ravenous. 
Three or four would sight Lanny 
at once, and come to him swiftly, 
each looking ready to tear the eyes 
out of her rival; when he politely 
told them in good French that he 
was living a chaste life, their en- 


mity to one another would vanish, 
and they would gaze mournfully 
after him, saying: “Oh, but life is 
hard for the women!” 

Six months ago, Lanny would 
have attributed all this to natural 
depravity, of a sort peculiar to the 
Gallic race; he would have recalled 
some phrases which M. Rocham- 
beau had quoted from Tacitus, 
censuring the moral code of that 
race in its then barbaric state. But 
now Lanny had the phrases of Stef 
and his Uncle Jesse in his mind. 
His attention had been called to the 
fact that municipal authority un- 
der the stress of war had set the 
wages of French workingwomen at 
six francs per day; whereas to go 
into a restaurant and have a poor 
dinner would cost one of them at 
least seven. Yes, it was the stark, 
simple fact that hunger was driv- 
ing them to sell their bodies; 
hunger was driving the poor of 
Europe to madness, and making 
the ferocious class struggles. 

What about the women of more 
prosperous classes, so many of 
whom were selling themselves for 
silk gowns, fur coats, and jeweled 
slippers? “Well,” Lanny could hear 
his uncle saying, “aren't these the 
tools of their trade?” The gentle 
and refined scholars whom Wood- 
row Wilson had brought to Paris 
were appalled at the behavior of 
females who wore the clothes of 
ladies and had been expected to be- 
have that way: females of all na- 
tions, American included, some of 
them in Red Cross costumes. In 
the Crillon order was maintained, 
but in other hotels they peddled 
themselves from door to door like 
book agents. The shocked profes- 
sors repeated a story about the 
American Ambassador to Belgium, 
who was lodged in the ultra-mag- 
nificent Palace Hotel of Brussels, 
owned by the King of Spain. Said 
the ambassador to his friends: “It 
is the custom in European hotels to 
leave your boots outside the door, 
to be gathered up by the porter and 
polished in the early morning 
hours. So I have bought myself a 
pair of ladies’ shoes, and every 
night I place them outside my door 
along with my own boots!” 

To be continued 


“World’s End” is from Books 
Five and Six of a new novel by Up- 
ton Sinclair, published by Viking 
Press. 
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Harry Grady Young, father of the class- 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A CLASSROOM BABY Umum 
the Institute’s veterinary medicine school. 


The Alabama Polytechnic Institute, at Auburn, Gives Its Seniors a Course in Infant Care 
With Baby Leon Young as the Textbook. All He Has To Do Is Be His Charming Self 


Daily at 7 A.M., Baby Leon Young is deliv- Student Alice Little prepares Leon’s formula: After playing in crib for 35 minutes Leon gets his morning 
ered by Papa to the home economics class. corn syrup, evaporated milk and boiled water. bath in a collapsible tub, specially designed for classroom. 


Next comes weighing-in time. Young Leon, now eight months old, is weighed After the bath and weighing-in, Leon naps. When he is awakaned he is 
weekly and has consistently made gains. He is now a little over 18 pounds. A propped up for 10-minute intervals and allowed to play with toys that are 
once-a-week check-up is necessary to keep tabs on the child’s development. carefully sterilized each morning. Leon's siesta usually takes about two hours. 
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Baby Leon has his bottle at 10 A.M. Student Jennie- Awake again from the nap after the bottle, Leon Soft soled shoes, short socks and dry 


lyn Campbell helps him get his bubbles up. (Belch submits to a brushing of his “fuzz.” Then he'll drink pants on, he’s ready for a play period, 
for excess gas). This is no time to teach him etiquette. a bottle of boiled water, neither too warm nor cold. under the watchful supervision of a co-ed. 


A large pallet is fixed to the floor and young future mothers gather round to teach him about his 
toys and learn a new view of life from him. If any of the girls show signs of catching cold, they 
are required to wear a heavy cheese-cloth mask. To date Leon hasn't caught a single cold. 


OLLEGE girls today are career minded, but far and away the big majority of them put 
marriage-home-babies as their first choice in careers. So universities include the arts 
of living in their arts and science courses. 


Raising a baby is the finest of arts and is an art that needs to use the best of science. 
Mrs. Marion W. Spidle who is the head of the home economics school of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute believes in learning by doing. The girls in her home management classes 
are required to live in the Auburn Home Management House for nine weeks. They run the 
house. They do all the work—cooking, washing, ironing, sweeping, dusting, sewing, etc., 
and they take care of the classroom baby. 


Each year there is a new baby—a baby chosen from parents who work. The students 
must follow the latest available scientific information in their supervision of his care. 


And they must learn to so arrange their schedule in the care of the baby that they have 
time left for household work. 


For the many hundreds of thousands of mothers who never have the chance to take 
a baby-care study course the Federal Government has been issuing a series of booklets. 
These government booklets tell you in detail all you need to know to care for a baby in 
the modern, scientific way. There are pamphlets on pre-natal care, young baby care, diets 
for little children, clothes, play habits, etc. All you have to do to get them is to write to 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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Boo Hoo --- NO-NO- 
NOD THINK I MARTHA-- IT l 
LOOK SILLY WAS JUST THE II COULD BUY 
IN THE SUDDENESS OF MISSES DRESSES 
W l 


° T THAT AND 
O YA STARTLED ME SAVE MONEY 


LOOK MORT---SHORTS /-- 
AREN'T THEY CUTE---AND SO 
yp COMFY IN HS HOT WEATHER, 
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WHY, DEAR - 
I THINK YOU 
ARE NERY 
CHARMING 
g IN SHORTS 


A" 


D Fl 
WAIT --- 
A SEE YOD AGAIN! 
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SEEKING To RESCUE BETSY, DAN IS CAPTURED 

BY A TORY GANG INTENT UPON KILLING 

OFF WASHINGTON'S STAFF-OFFICERS. ss 
IMPRISONED WITH HIM ARE TWO OTHER 
AMERICANS. DAK MANAGES TO FREE HIM- 
SELF AND HIS FRIENDS WHEN SUDDENLY 
BETSY'S CRY FOR HELP SENDS HIM RACING 
UPSTAIRS... DAN JUST MISSES A TRAP !! 


WALTER GALL 


DEARBORN Er Go cae 


/Z¿ TEACH YOU 


FOR A COUNT: oo 
NOT TO INTERFERE Z RY BUMPKIN 


YOU FENCE WELL -- 


TWO CAN PLAY 
THIS GAME + 


hA 


THE TORY SETS THE ROOM ABLAZE... IDEL 
THE SWORD IS TOO DAN -- 
Su 


7 QUICK A WAY --1I \ DAN M A WARM FAREWELL ,CAPTAIN ! 
HAVE ANOTHER PLAN TO I'LL SEE THAT YOUR LADY 
DISPOSE OF THIS REBEL / FRIEND 15 WELL CARED FOR ! 
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AN 
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GEORGE ROGERS CLARK, 
FAMOUS FRONTIERSMAN AND 

REVOLUTIONARY WAR HERO, WAS 
A BOYHOOD FRIEND OF THOMAS 
JEFFERSON AND JAMES MADISON 
--BOTH OF WHOM LATER BECAME 


Cae £ ` PA. IAN = a ~Y & / “miza PRESIDENTS OF THE (S. #/ 
are — A e £ š 37/22 GOES TO PETER GRENTUS, 
SEND YOURS IN TODAY / $1.22 WILL BE PAID FOR EACH ACCEPTED HISTORICAL FACT USED IN SIDELIGHTS !! ADDRESS -DAN DEARBORN -FRIDAY-IWE324ST.NYC. | YO? So. 6th ST.-NEWARK, N.T. 
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Household Pests x =.: by hoff 


The Saxophone Player 


The Insomniac | The Landlord 


Impartiality 


Sirs: 

As one who has observed the 
sickening collapse of the liberal 
press, particularly during the past 
few months, I have formed the 
habit of keeping my fingers crossed 
on being told that some new peri- 
odical is the “real McCoy.” Espe- 
cially since the outbreak of the 
European War it has become liter- 
ally a week-to-week question as to 
whether certain publications would 
remain on the side of peace and 
life, or desert to the side of war 
and starvation. 

FRIDAY has served well in 
warning of the dangers confront- 
ing us; it has pointed out the 
depth of the struggle in which the 
people are engaged; to a lesser 
extent it has tended to point out 
solutions to some of the problems 
of that struggle. Altogether a fine 
job. 

I would like to add a note of 
friendly criticism to those who 
have warned you not to become 
too “one-sided,” too “pro-labor,” 
urging you to be “impartial and 
present the other side.” On La- 
bor’s side there is only a handful 
of periodicals which can ill afford 
to render this service to the “other 
side” May FRIDAY remain 100 
percent on this side. 

HERBERT OSER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Christian Position 


Sirs: 

The National Council of Metho- 
dist Youth has consistently taken 
the pacifist position. It holds that 
war is unchristian, creating the 
evil and suffering it is supposed to 
destroy, and that Christians can- 
not participate. Evil must be over- 
come, not by a mightier evil but 
by good. Justice, goodwill, sacri- 
ficial love and reconciliation must 
be the foundation of the lasting 
society. 

THOMAS R. PENDELL, 
Executive Secretary, NCMY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hearty Approval 


Sirs: 

Our publicity committee wishes 
to express its hearty approval of 
your anti-war article in the May 
24th issue. Our people need this 
stuff—a double dose of it, because 
we're fighting one of the biggest 
war-mongers in the country—Hank 
Ford. 

JAMES NEMETH, 

Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 

Detroit, Mich. 


Nevada’s Pittman 


Sirs: 

Doubtless you have already dis- 
covered the error on Page 14, 
showing Key Pittman as the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. He is from Ne- 
vada. It reminds me of an experi- 
ence ten years ago when a 
Chicagoan introduced a man from 
Butte, Montana to me, a native 
Texan, saying, “You are both from 
the same part of the U.S.” I could 
only reply that I knew Texas was 
big and evidently growing bigger. 
I hope you will continue to punch 
against our country’s involvement 
in unfortunate Europe’s_ suicide 
epidemic. 


J; G ARUTT: 
New York City. 


Thanks to Subscriber Arlitt for 
catching an inexcusable error. ED. 


Oregon Fascist 


ENNETH A. BROWN, who was recently de- 

feated in his effort to win the Republican 
Congressional nomination from the state of Ore- 
gon, is the latest addition to the ranks of the open 
U.S. fascists and Jew-baiters. Brown is distribut- 
ing a mimeographed sheet entitled “The Fifth Col- 
umn.” It reprints the hackneyed Nazi-inspired 


cartoon, “Onward Jewish Soldiers,” which blames 


the Jewish people for the present European war. 
Brown was defeated by more than 50,000, in the 
Oregon elections. 


Taking No Chances 


HEN opponents of the Hague New Jersey 
political machine passed a bill in the Legisla- 
ture directing County Commissioners to purge vot- 
ing lists at least once every four years of the names 
of dead or disqualified persons, Governor Moore 
promptly found the bill unacceptable and vetoed it. 


Boss Hague (left) and New Jersey's Governor. 


Success Story 


OTHING succeeds like success. An influential 

Washington group, spokesmen for important 
U.S. financial and industrial interests, are already 
more or less openly talking of collaboration with 
a victorious Nazi Germany “in order to maintain 
stability in Western Europe.” The bait held out by 
this group to the American people is the “twenty 
years’ peace” Hitler is expected to offer America 
after the war. 


When Gerrit Vander Hooning, president of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers, recently 
discussed future food problems, the scary New 
York Times headlined, “Grocers to Shape Plans for 
Famine.” 


East and West 


TTENTION has been directed chiefly 

towards Europe—yet the U.S. navy remains in 
the Pacific, fac- 
ing East. Reas- 
on: Japan has no 
intention of let- 
ting the fabu- 
lously “rich 
Dutch East In- 
dies slip away 
to become a U.S. 
satellite. Gen- 
erously armed 
with American 
steel, scrap iron 
and machinery, 
Japan hopes 
Uncle Sam will 
further oblige 
by getting in- 
volved in Euro- 
pean affairs, 
which would 
leave Japan a 
free hand in the 
Pacific. 


The U.S. Navy Looks Eastward. 
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California’s Geyer, Foe of Poll Tax. 


Poll Tax 


j qaqan aA LEE GEYER of Califor- 
nia is gathering together a band of northern- 
ers and southerners for an assault on that Sigfried 
Line of southern toryism—the Poll Tax. Geyer’s 
anti-Poll Tax offensive probably won’t get under 
way until next session of Congress, but then it 
stands a good chance of succeeding and trans- 
forming the whole political picture in the south. 
Many Republicans will back Geyer—in the hope 
his offensive will weaken the Democratic machine. 
New Dealers will back him—in the hope that New 
Dealers will take over in the south. Progressives 
will naturally back anyone who fights against the 
Poll Tax which kept ten million Americans from 
the polls in 1936 because they were poor. 


He’ll Clean Up 


IVIL Service examiners were astonished by 
William J. McCabe, nineteen, of New York, 
who put 68,000 other candidates for a civil service 
job in the shade when he juggled eighty-pound 
dumbbells like tennis balls, tossed a sixty-pound 
barbell from behind his head, and, all in all, set a 
100% record in the physical test. It’s pretty sure 
there’s an appointment for young Mr. McCabe. All 
he has to do now is pass a mental test, take his 
broom and go to work. The job he’s after? Street 
cleaner in New York’s Department of Sanitation. 


Berlin’s Boerse, Wall Street of Nazidom. 


It Can Happen There 


HE reaction of the Nazi Stock Exchange 

(Boerse) to the fall of Paris is worth record- 
ing. There was a general slump in securities, espe- 
cially among the share listings, with losses rang- 
ing from 2 to 3 points. Principal influences deter- 
mining the setback were “peace apprehensions” 
and the effect which an early peace might have on 
the stock market. 


e 
Casualty 


IRST casualty of U.S. armaments has been 
the great optimistic slum clearance plan. - 
Funds for slum clearance are now earmarked for ` 
construction of barracks or apartments near arma- 

ment plants. 
—MICHAEL SAYERS 


LET ANOTHER LANGUAGE BE YOUR 


Milk 


Wy tye ell 


Friday saved Robinson Crusoe by acting as his interpreter— 
Let another language be your guide to opportunity and 
adventure—Be a two language man—better still—feel at 
home in several languages. Another language adds to your 
powers—it opens new vistas and expanding horizons— 
permits you to read literary gems in the original—follow 
the news from abroad by understanding foreign broadcasts 
—feel at home in foreign countries and get in line for new 
business opportunities which are open to those who know 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, etc. The LINGUAPHONE 
METHOD makes adventure through languages a simple 
achievement. LINGUAPHONE multiplies your person- 
ality by making you a multi-lingual person. LINGUA- 
PHONE makes two languages as easy as one. 


A REVOLUTIONARY DISCOVERY 


Linguaphone is a revolutionary discovery which takes the 
drudgery out of learning another language. This easy, natural 
method enables you to speak almost from the beginning. 


Clear voices of native men and women talk about everyday matters, such as the home, 
shopping, travel, business, dining, etc. All are discussed in natural usable language. 


27 LANGUAGES 


Linguaphone Institute is a veritable linguistic university in the number of language courses 
it offers. Twenty-seven language courses are now available: 


FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH PORTUGUESE ITALIAN 
SWEDISH POLISH RUSSIAN FINNISH HEBREW 
CHINESE CZECH -ENGLISH HINDUSTANI BENGALI 
LATIN GREEK PERSIAN HAUSA EFFIK 
ESPERANTO JAPANESE IRISH ARABIC DUTCH 


AFRIKAANS MALAY 


And scores of study-units in English speech, diction, vocabulary building, pronunciation, 
dramatics, etc. 


AN HOUR A DAY—AND A NEW LANGUAGE IS YOURS 


You read a lesson in the book and as you read, you hear the words pronounced perfectly at 
a gtaded speed. 


Soon you repeat and you discover that you have mastered the meaning and pronunciation 


of 85 to 100 


words in a foreign idiom. Thus, step by step LINGUAPHONE takes you 


through a series of easy lessons and you acquire the vocabulary of an educated foreigner. 
One hour a day is what most LINGUAPHONE students require, although many have 
made satisfactory progress devoting only 15 minutes daily. 


LINGUAPHONE is not a short cut—it has been scientifically prepared and is pedagog- 
ically sound. It has won the enthusiastic praise of thousands of teachers and laymen. More 
than 14,000 schools have acquired LINGUAPHONE—more than a million students use it. 


FREE BOOK TELLS THE STORY 


Send today for LINGUAPHONE FOR LANGUAGES, the booklet which explains this 


remarkable m 


ethod. From it you will learn how Edison’s invention, the phonograph has 


become one of man’s greatest teaching aids. 


LINGUAPHONE 


41 R.C.A. Building, New York City 
Without cost or obligation please send me the Linguaphone Book. 
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Who Uses Linguaphone 


The Linguaphone Institute is a world- 
wide organization with branches and 
offices in practically every civilized 
country. 


Among the more than 1,000,000 men 
and women who have ®mastered 
languages by Linguaphone are included 
persons of all ages, from 6 to 60, and in 
every walk of life. Exporters and ex- 
plorers, importers and writers, salesmen 
and actors, office workers and movie 
stars, mining foremen and factory work- 
ers, travelers and army and navy men, 
teachers, diplomats, singers, doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, missionaries, literary 
critics—scarcely a profession or calling 
is not represented. All these chose 
Linguaphone because they could get 
what they wanted in the shortest time, 
the easiest way, at the lowest cost. 


A Few Unsolicited Letters 


“You may be interested to know that we 
have taken up the study of Spanish at 
the advanced age of sixty-seven and 
seventy and we are progressing satisfac- 
torily and greatly enjoying your course.” 
Mrs. W. M. Woodward 
Independence, Iowa 


“I am using the French records in 
teaching my two children—age ten and 
five—and the results are truly gratify- 
ing. They love to play the records and 
are able to imitate the sounds with 
great accuracy. I have been pleasantly 


-surprised to see how much the children 


enjoy their lessons and how simple it 

is to teach them correct pronunciation.” 
Mr. Clarence J. Young 
Portland, Oregon 


“In producing this course (Irish) you 
have wrought an inestimable service to 
the cause of the Celtic revival, making 
it possible for all who wish to master 
one of the most difficult of languages 
to do so with comparative ease.” 

Rev. W. W. Stewart 

Auburn, Me. 


“I have been so pleased with the results 
of my German Conversation set that I 
write to inquire about the price of 
another conversation language course.” 
Thomas E, Cone, Jr. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“I am well satisfied with your course 
and believe it the best of its kind ob- 
tainable.” . 
B. D. Mallery 

Roggen, Colorado 


“I am more than pleased, rather enthu- 
siastic, about Linguaphone. It is really 
the only way to learn languages for one 
who cannot go abroad and get them 
first-hand.” 
G. W. Stewart 
Pensacola, Fla. 


“I want to let you know how pleased 
we are with the Russian Linguaphone 
records. Within the few weeks that we 
have had them we have made progress 
and I am surprised at the rapidity with 
which one is able to acquire a language 
by this method.” 

Prof. Donald H. Menzel 

Cambridge, Mass. 


“I have found that the tone of the 
French records is perfect, natural as con- 
versation and very agreeable indeed. The 
method is very practical.” 
Charles D’Urbal (teacher) 
Spokane, Washington 


Famous Men and Women 


The roster of celebrities who have 
studied languages by Linguaphone 
includes: 

Sinclair Lewis H. G. Wells 


Paul Muni Katharine Cornel! 
Wm. Lyon Phelps Paul Robeson 

Eva Le Gallienne Sir Hubert Wilkins 
Emil Ludwig Jessica Dragonette 
J. P. McEvoy Lanny Ross 

Sylvia Sidney Rod La Rocque 
Gene Raymond Tonio Selwart 
Maurice Maeterlinck Marita Farrell 
Burton Roscoe Bobby Jones 


